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WINNEBAGO BATTLE NEAR WYOCENA 

There is a local tradition that during the Black Hawk War a party of 
Winnebago entrenched themselves in rifle pits in the vicinity of Wyocena 
and waged a pitched battle with a combined force of white soldiers and 
Menominee Indians, in which many of the Winnebago were killed. Can 
you afford any information as to the truth of this tradition ? 

W. C. English, Wyocena 
President, Wisconsin Supervising Teachers' Association 

We can find no evidence of a battle in your vicinity during the 
Black Hawk War; the detailed report of the commander of the 
Menominee giving every incident of his march from Butte des Morts 
to the portage seems to preclude the possibility of such hostilities 
having occurred. They could not have taken place without his 
knowledge, and he must have reported them to his superior had they 
occurred. 

If you wish we can send you the report to which we allude : that 
of S. C. Stambaugh to George Boyd, dated "Camp Kinzey, Ouiscon- 
sin Portage — Aug. 2d, 1832." 

Thank you very much for looking up the facts in regard to the tradi- 
tion of the battle having been fought in this vicinity in early times. You 
seem effectively to have disposed of the theory that it happened during the 
Black Hawk War, but is there not a possibility that it might have happened 
at an earlier date, say during Red Bird's uprising, when Maj or Whistler's 
force was sent up the Fox? If you would kindly look up the matter I 
should be very glad indeed to have you do so. 

W. C. English, 

Wyocena 

The facts concerning the Winnebago War and Major Whistler's 
expedition are as negative as those of 1832. We have excellent 
descriptions, especially full, by Thomas L. McKenney, commissioner 
of Indian Affairs, who accompanied the expedition. I say "descrip- 
tions," for his published one is in the Memoirs (Phila., 1845) from 
which the extract in Wis. Hist. Colls., V, is taken; and there is also 
his government report found in the manuscripts at Washington. 

If the Wyocena tradition has a basis in fact, it must go still 
further back to the days of Winnebago hostility to the Americans 
between 1816 and 1826. There were one or two attacks by the Win- 
nebago on bodies of troops passing across the Fox- Wisconsin water- 
way, but we never have seen any account of a massacre. If you will 
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write out the tradition as it is locally understood, we will file it for 
reference and will let you know when, or if, we find anything. 



WISCONSIN AND NULLIFICATION 

We have heard that at one time in the early history of Wisconsin the 
state seceded from the Union. Is there any truth in the statement and 
if so will you please send us information about it? 

Ethel Buckmaster, 

Milwaukee 

It is not true that Wisconsin ever seceded from the Union. As a 
frontier state of aggressive democracy, she occasionally insisted on 
"state's rights" in such emphatic terms that her attitude might have 
been construed as a defiance of the federal government, but none such 
was ever seriously contemplated. For example, when a territory 
Wisconsin demanded of Congress to restore the "ancient boundaries" 
of the territory and threatened if it were not done to declare herself 
"a state without the Union." This was no more than political bun- 
combe and no attention was paid to it by either the federal govern- 
ment or successive territorial and state governments. During the 
excitement over the Fugitive Slave Law Wisconsin in a more serious 
and official manner defied the decrees of the federal courts and elected 
a member of the state supreme court on the platform of "state's 
rights." The legislature also in 1859 passed a nullifying resolution 
because of its abhorrence of the slavery power controlling the federal 
government. You will find a good brief account of the entire episode 
in Wisconsin Historical Society, Proceedings, 1895, pp. 117-44. 
This volume you can find in the Milwaukee Public Library. 



INDIAN FOLKLORE OF WISCONSIN 

It occurs to me that this paper could advantageously use a series of 
stories selected from the folklore of the Indians who formerly occupied 
the territory comprising this state. The writer recently came across a 
number of interesting stories on the Zuni in a report of the Smithsonian 
Institution, tales with such titles as "How the Moon Got a Dirty Face," etc. 

There is a great demand for stories to "tell the children," and it is my 
thought that in your library there might perhaps be such material as could 



